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time clearly visible, they cannonade with
strangers, tumble into piles of sandbags, and
sprain their ankles falling over the kerb. A few,
with practice, gradually develop a sixth sense
which is half way between the sense of touch
and the sense of smell. One pitch-black Novem-
ber night I find my way on foot from Oxford
Street through Bond Street to a party at the
Mayfair Hotel off Piccadilly, and cannot imagine
how I should have arrived at my destination
without the help of this developing instinct.

Every other sense has to be on the alert as well,
and some people, especially amongst the older
generation, never achieve sufficient concentration
to walk successfully through the darkness. The
hospitals evacuated for civilian air-raid casualties
find work looking after the casualties due to the
black-out, which exceed in number the British
military casualties of the War. Throughout this
period, the baffling quiet of the false lull en-
shrouds the sea, the air, and the Maginot Line.
Some American journalists write scornfully of
a "phoney war"; neither they nor the Allies
realise as yet that the Nazis are using these
peaceful months to perfect their military machine,
and to entangle those countries destined to be con-
quered in a network of Fifth Column activities.

On November i ith, the occasion that we have
known so long as Armistice Day celebrates its